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PREFACE. 


The  tragic  muse  of  Lillo,  in  1759,  made  the 
Life  of  the  unfortunate  George  Barnwell  the 
subject  of  an  affecting  play,  which  was  first 
acted  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  with  great  success. 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  we  find,  that 
“  the  Queen  sent  to  the  playhouse  in  Drury- 
lane  for  the  manuscript  of  George  Barnwell  to 
peruse,  which  Mr.  Wilks  carried  to  Hampton 
Court.”  It  is  written  in  prose,  well  adapted 
to  the  subject,  and  exalted  enough  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  characters,  which  are  all 
thrown  into  domestic  life.  The  plot  is  inge¬ 
nious,  and  the  subject  of  it  affecting.  No 
lesson  can  be  more  necessary  to  inculcate 
among  that  valuable  body  of  youths  who  are 
trained  to  mercantile  business,  so  essential  in 
a  commercial  country,  and  who  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  very  large  trusts  confided  to  them, 
than  this  warning,  how  impossible  it  will  be 
to  avoid  the  snares  of  ruin,  if  they  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  drawn  into  the  paths  of  the  harlot, 
where  they  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  most 
insatiable  avarice  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  un¬ 
guarded  sensibility  on  the  other,  which  will 
excite  the  practice  of  the  most  abandoned 
artifices,  and  plunge  them  headlong  into  vice, 
infamy,  and  ruin. 
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There  are  authentic  instances  on  record, 
which  in  this  play  has  raised  such  horror  and 
contrition,  as  to  produce  an  immediate  return 
to  honourable  conduct,  and  to  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  their  employers  and  friends; 
particularly  the  following  : — 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr .  Ross,  the  Actor ,  to  a 

Friend. 

“  In  the  year  1752,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  I 
played  George  .Barnwell,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Pritchard  played 
Milwood.  Doctor  Barrowby,  physician  to  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital,  told  me  he  was  sent  for  by  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  apprentice  to  a  very  capital 
merchant.  He  found  him  very  ill  of  a  slow  fever  and  a 
heavy  hammer  pulse,  that  no  medicine  could  touch.  I  he 
doctor  sent  every  one  out  ot  the  room,  and  told  his  patient 
he  was  sure  there  was  something  oppressed  his  mind.  After 
much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  the  youth  con¬ 
fessed  there  was  something  lay  heavy  at  his  heart ;  but 
that  he  would  sooner  die  than  divulge  it,  as  it  must  be  his 
ruin  if  it  was  known.  The  doctor  assured  him,  it  he  would 
make  him  his  confidant,  he  would  by  every  means  in  his 
power  serve  him.  After  much  conversation,  lie  told  the 
doctor  he  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  for¬ 
tune  in  Hertfordshire ;  that  he  had  made  an  improper  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  kept  mistress  of  a  captain  of  an  Indiaman, 
then  abroad ;  that  he  was  within  a  year  of  being  out  ot  his 
time  and  had  been  entrusted  with  cash,  drafts,  and  notes, 
which  he  had  made  free  with,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
nounds.  That  going  two  or  three  nights  before  to  Drury- 
lane  to  see  Ross  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  in  their  characters  ot 
Barnwell  and  Milwood,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck,  he  had 
not  enioyed  a  moment’s  peace  since,  and  wished  to  die,  to 
avoid  the  ame  he  saw  hanging  over  him.  The  doctor 
asked  where  his  father  was?  He  replied,  he  expected  him 
every  minute  ;  as  he  was  sent  for  by  his  master  upon  his 
beino-  so  very  ill.  The  doctor  desired  the  young  gentleman 
to  make  himself  perfectly  easy,  as  he  would  undertake  his 
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father  should  make  all  right.  The  father  soon  arrived. 
The  doctor  took  him  into  another  room,  and  after  explaining 
the  whole  cause  of  his  son’s  illness,  begged  him  to  save  the 
honour  of  his  family*  and  the  life  of  his  son.  The  father, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks,  said  he 
would  step  to  his  banker’s,  and  bring  the  money.  While 
the  father  was  gone,  Doctor  Barrowby  went  to  his  patient, 
and  told  him  everything  would  be  settled  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  his  ease  and  satisfaction.  What  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  doctor  told  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  news  to  his  patient,  upon  feeling  his  pulse,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  any  medicine,  he  was  quite  another  creature. 

The  father  returned,  with  notes  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  put  into  his  son’s  hands.  The 
son  soon  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  a  very  eminent  mer¬ 
chant.  Doctor  Barrowby never  told  me  the  name;  but  the 
story  he  mentioned  often  in  the  green-room  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre;  and  after  telling  it  one  night,  when  I  was  standing 
by,  he  said  to  me,  “  You  have  done  some  good  in  your 
profession ;  more,  perhaps,  than  many  a  clergyman  who 
preached  last  Sunday for  the  patient  told  the  doctor,  the 
play  raised  such  horror  and  contrition  in  his  soul,  that  he 
would,  if  it  would  please  God,  to  raise  a  friend  to  extricate 
him  out  of  that  distress,  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue.  Though  I  never  knew  his  name,  or  saw 
him  to  my  knowledge,  I  had,  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my 
benefit,  a  note,  sealed  up,  with  ten  guineas,  and  these 
words,  “  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who  was  highly 
obliged ,  and  saved  from  ruin ,  by  seeing  Mr,  Ross's  perform¬ 
ance  of  Barnwell .” 
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It  is  not  exactly  known  where  the  subject  of  our 
history  was  born,  nor  precisely  the  date,  although 
enough  has  been  handed  down  to  us  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  unfortunate  career :  and  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  a  merchant,  of  the  City  of 
London,  who  had,  by  his  industry  and  prudence, 
amassed  a  very  considerable  property,  and  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  retired  from  the  active  pur¬ 
suits  of  business  to  his  seat  in  Surrey,  where  his 
hospitality  and  social  disposition  endeared  him  to 
an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance  ;  and  w7ith  this 
estimable  man  George  Barnwell  spent  three  years  of 
his  life,  previous  to  his  entrance  into  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life.  Whilst  an  inmate  in  his  uncle’s 
house,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  old  man  ;  who 
often  declared,  that  after  his  death  he  should  inherit 
his  fortune. 

The  person  of  George  was  tall,  his  height  five 
feet  five  inches;  and  his  whole  behaviour  marked 
with  an  elegance,  rather  uncommon  in  persons  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  secluded  from  the  scenes  of 
life. 

With  these  qualifications  he  entered  into  the 
counting-house  of  Mr.  Strickland,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  woollen-draper,  in  Cheap  side. 
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For  some  time,  our  hero’s  assiduity  and  punctu¬ 
ality  were  so  conspicuous,  as  to  render  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Strickland,  worthy  of  the  most  implicit 
confidence  ;  while,  by  his  indefatigable  exertion,  he 
obtained  a  complete  proficiency  in  the  counting-house 
department;  a  perfect  knowledge  in  mercantile 
transactions ;  and  a  degree  of  prudence  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  rarely  attained  by  persons  of  his  age 
and  experience. 

About  this  time  Maria,  his  cousin,  and  daughter 
of  his  worthy  master,  became  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  George,  and  had  too  much  candour,  and  too  little 
prudery,  to  conceal  an  affection,  the  object  of  which 
appeared  so  highly  deserving.  With  that  unreserved 
confidence,  which  confers  the  greatest  honour  on  her 
character  as  a  daughter,  she  opened  her  heart  to  her 
parents ;  and  experienced  the  felicity  of  understand¬ 
ing  that,  when  Barnwell  had  gained  more  experience 
in  the  world,  and  had  entered  into  business,  her  wish 
should  be  gratified. 

Thus  happily  was  he  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a 
family  which  esteemed  him  ;  thus  did  he  daily  make 
a  progress  in  their  affections,  which  promised  to  lead 
to  the  most  blissful  and  honourable  consequences  ; 
and  thus  fulfilling  his  duty  to  others,  did  he  commu¬ 
nicate  gladness  to  his  uncle’s  heart,  and  establish 
his  own  reputation  and  serenity  of  mind. 

But  tliis  season  of  peaceful  serenity  lasted  but  for 
a  short  period.  While  virtue  and  integrity  were  the 
master-springs  of  his  actions,  Barnwell  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  he  had  only  faithfully  to  discharge  his 
duties,  and  attend  to  the  voice  of  probity  and  indus¬ 
try  ;  every  indulgence  was  allowed  him  by  his  master 
and  his  family ;  but  at  length  temptation  led  to  vice, 
and  Barnwell  fell  from  virtue. 

Sarah  Milwood  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
in  Bristol,  who  spared  no  expense  in  endowing  her 
with  every  accomplishment;  but  her  principles  were 
undermined  by  the  flatteries  of  those  who  surrounded 
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her.  She  at  length  married  a  Mr.  Milwood,  who  two 
years  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  a  midnight  broil.  In 
the  course  of  her  daily  perambulations,  she  one 
morning  encountered  young  Barnwell,  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  a  house  in  Lombard-street,  and  she 
resolved  not  to  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
profitable  adventure  of  her  morning’s  walk.  No 
sooner  had  she  made  up  her  mind  on  the  subject, 
than  observing  him  turn  to  view  her  with  some  atten- 
tion,  she  made  a  false  step,  and,  with  a  loud  scream, 
fell  on  one  knee.  The  ill-fated  youth  immediately 
tendered  his  assistance,  and,  raising  her  from  the 
ground,  she  expressed  her  fears  that  she  had  dislo¬ 
cated  her  ancle,  as  she  found  herself  utterly  unable 
to  wralk  without  his  assistance,  and  entreated  that 
he  would  increase  her  obligations  by  assisting  her  to 
reach  her  residence  in  Cannon-street.  Barnwell 
complied  with  her  request,  and  conducted  the  artful 
woman  to  her  house,  where  she  insisted  upon  his 
entering  and  receiving  some  refreshment. 

Eager  to  improve  the  moment,  Milwood  threw 
herself  upon  a  sofa,  and,  raising  her  leg  from  the 
ground,  as  if  in  agony,  and  apologising  for  her  ap¬ 
parent  indelicacy,  solicited  the  youth  to  examine  if 
the  ancle  appeared  swollen.  The  request,  coupled 
with  the  appearance  of  a  most  delicately  turned  toot, 
produced  an  emotion  in  our  hero  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  His  agitation,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  did  not  escape  her 
scrutinizing  eye,  and  her  hopes  rose  accordingly. 
She  nowr  contrived,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to 
learn  from  Barnwell  the  particulars  of  his  name  and 
connections,  and  every  other  particular  which  was 
at  all  likely  to  facilitate  her  intended  project  of 
seduction. 

Until  this  hour  George’s  heart  had  been  uncor¬ 
rupted,  and  the  first  impressions  of  a  vicious  nature 
vrere  accompanied  by  the  most  bitter  sensations. 
Alarmed  at  this  breach  of  fidelity  to  his  master,  lie 
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took  his  hat,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  his  seducer, 
begged  of  her  to  suffer  him  to  depart;  a  request  which 
she  would  not  comply  with,  until  she  had  extorted 
from  him  a  promise  to  renew  his  visit  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening.  As  he  walked  homewards,  his  eyes 
wrere  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  thoughts  were 
deeply  intent  upon  framing  an  excuse  for  his  long 
absence ;  at  last,  still  hesitating  and  undetermined, 
he  reached  the  counting-house.  It  was  now  he  awoke 
to  a  proper  sense  of  his  situation:  a  thousand  times 
he  resolved  to  break  his  appointment  with  Milwood; 
and  as  often  would  he  say  to  himself,  that  the  best 
proof  he  could  give  of  his  contrition  would  arise 
from  the  triumph  of  his  virtuous  principles  in  the 
hour  of  temptation. 

Thus  did  the  misguided  youth  reason  himself  into 
an  opinion,  that  the  second  interview'  was  founded 
on  the  most  excellent  of  motives ;  and,  when  the 
evening  approached,  forming  an  excuse  for  his  ab¬ 
sence,  he  left  his  master’s  house,  and  with  impatient 
steps  hurried  to  Milwood’s  residence.  As  he  reached 
the  abode  of  this  depraved  woman,  a  strange  flutter¬ 
ing  of  heart  betrayed  his  emotions.  If  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  Barnwell  was  already  wrought  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  warmth,  his  second  reception  was  calculated  to 
increase  it.  On  a  crimson  damask  sofa,  placed  under 
a  brilliant  mirror,  illuminated  with  w  ax-lights,  the 
syren  Milwood  reclined.  She  did  not  rise  as  he 
entered  the  room,  but  holding  out  a  most  beautiful 
arm,  encircled  at  the  wrist  with  a  brilliant  bracelet, 
she  motioned  him  to  be  seated.  George  doubted  for 
a  moment  whether  the  woman  of  sentiment  he  had 
beheld  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  wanton  form 
now  before  him,  were  the  same.  She  touched  the 
strings  of  a  harp  which  lay  near  her,  and  the  effect 
on  Barnwell  was  instantaneous.  Her  embraces  so 
infatuated  him,  as  to  destroy  all  his  good  resolutions, 
and  his  heart  once  more  renounced  its  principles. 

This  moment  the  artful  woman  directly  fixed  on 
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to  complete  the  ruin  of  Barnwell,  and  with  bewitch¬ 
ing  looks  and  expressions  she  gradually  seduced 
him ;  until  at  length  unable  to  withstand  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  passions,  he  fell  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  and  fixed  the  seal  of  his  own  destruction. 
The  artful  Milwood,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  pre¬ 
tended  to  lament  the  indiscretion  into  which  their 
warm  affection  had  carried  them.  This  remark  called 
Barnwell  to  his  senses,  and  with  tears  the  unfortunate 
youth  declared  his  willingness  to  compensate  for  his 
guilt,  by  any  means  in  his  power,  promising  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  guided  entirely  by  her  directions ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
seducing  entreaties  of  his  mistress,  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  returning  home  that  evening. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  a  return  of  com¬ 
punction,  but  the  voice  of  Milwood  again  soothed 
him  into  a  degree  of  composure :  and  his  mind  was 
gradually  led  to  suppose  the  vice  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  as  less  wicked  than  it  appeared  at  first ;  he 
listened  with  less  pain  to  the  observations  of  his 
seducer,  as  to  the  necessity  of  her  seeking  new 
apartments  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  to  his 
providing  her  with  money,  as  she  could  not  bear  the 
plea  of  applying  to  her  friends  after  what  had  passed. 
Every  thing  which  she  requested  was  promised  by 
her  infatuated  victim,  who  appeared  to  have  sacrificed 
reason  and  duty  at  the  shrine  of  his  unhallowed 
passion;  and,  before  he  departed,  Milwood  promised 
to  leave  a  note  for  him  at  a  place  which  he  appointed, 
informing  him  of  her  new  place  of  residence,  where 
she  expected  him  in  the  evening. 

The  gentle  and  affectionate  reproaches  of  the 
amiable  Maria  for  his  absence,  and  want  of  attention 
to  herself,  revived  in  his  breast  the  slumbering  feelings 
of  penitence  and  remorse ;  but  they  were  transient 
and  ungrounded,  and  her  absence  destroyed  their 
influence,  and  left  him  once  more  the  prey  of  appe¬ 
tites,  which  now  raged  with  uncontrolled  fury.  His 
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attention  to  business,  which  until  now  had  j 
indefatigable  and  unwearied,  was  remitted,  and 
peared  to  be  the  result  of  a  painful  struggle,  rath 
than  the  effect  of  a  will  devoted  to  his  master  •. 
interest.  Having  gained  the  information  by  a  letter 
from  Milwood,  that  she  had  removed  to  a  lodging  in 
Moorfields,  thither  Barnwell  repaired  in  the  evening; 
i  and,  bringing  with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
i  he  was  welcomed  by  the  designing  woman  with  an 
i  appearance  of  the  sincerest  affection.  At  this  visit 
he  related  to  her  the  suspicions  which  his  absense 
had  occasioned,  and  consulted  her  as  to  the  most 
ready  method  of  continuing  his  connection  with  her, 
without  the  hazard  of  a  discovery. 

Milwood,  determined  to  try  the  nature  of  his 
attachment  to  her,  declared,  in  reply,  that  as  she 
had  taken  these  apartments,  she  expected  that  he 
would  give  up  his  Companions,  quit  his  master’s 
house,  and  take  up  his  residence  with  her ;  who,  as 
she  said,  had  given  up  every  thing  on  his  account. 
On  consideration  of  his  putting  this  project  into 
execution  on  the  following  day,  she  consented  to 
allow  his  absence  on  that  night ;  and,  after  an  hour 
or  two,  Barnwell  submitted  to  the  conditions  which 
his  mistress  had  imposed,  and  accordingly  took  his 
leave  of  her. 

A  thousand  thoughts  now  engaged  his  harassed 
mind  ;  it  was  the  grand  struggle  between  virtuous 
honour  to  his  master  and  patron,  and  all-powerful 
illicit  love  to  a  fascinating  wicked  woman  ;  to  such 
a  woman  he  might  have  exclaimed  : — 

“  Woman,  by  whom  you  are  the  source  of  joy, 

With  cruel  arts  you  labour  to  destroy ; 

A  thousand  ways  our  ruin  you  pursue, 

Yet  blame  in  us  those  arts  first  taught  by  you.” 

Love  seemed  to  have  gained  entire  ascendancy 
over  him  ;  and  just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
inform  his  uncle  he  could  no  longer  remain  with  him, 
his  kind  patron  met  him  at  the  door,  and  received 
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os  Barnwell’s  scattered  senses  of  honour  to  so 
ood  a  master,  that  he  altered  his  resolution,  and 
determined  to  forget  Milwood,  and  by  attention  repay 
the  favours  he  had  received  from  his  uncle.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  office,  and  exclaiming  to 
himself,  “  How  strange  are  all  things  round  me! 
Like  some  thief  who  treads  forbidden  ground,  and 
fain  would  lurk  unseen,  fearful  I  enter  each  apart¬ 
ment  of  this  well-known  house.  To  guilty  love,  as 
if  that  were  too  little,  already  have  I  added  breach 
\>f  trust.  A  thief! — Can  I  know  myself  that  wretchedS 
thing,  and  look  my  honest  friend  and  injured  master 
in  the  face  ?  Though  hypocrisy  may  awhile  conceal 
my  guilt,  at  length  it  will  be  known,  and  public 
shame  and  ruin  must  ensue.  In  the  mean  time,, 
what  must  be  my  life  ?  Ever  to  speak  a  language; 
foreign  to  my  heart;  hourly  to  add  to  the  number  of 
my  crimes,  in  order  to  conceal  them.  Sure  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  grand  apostate,  when  first  he 
lost  his  purity.  Like  me,  disconsolate  he  wandered;; 
and  while  yet  in  heaven,  bore  all  his  future  hell! 
about  him.” 

At  length  he  becanre  more  composed,  and  settled! 
to  his  business  with  all  his  wanted  assiduity;  till! 
one  morning,  being  just  on  the  point  of  going  out  on 
business,  a  woman  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  letter 
for  him:  it  was  from  Milwood.  Trembling  with 
emotion  he  opened  it;  it  was  full  of  this  wncked 
woman’s  pretended  misery  in  not  seeing  him  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  stating  her  destruction  if  he  neglected 
her.  It  was  worded  with  such  tenderness,  that  for 
the  moment  she  regained  his  affection  ;  and  placing 
the  letter  in  his  pocket,  he  uttered  to  the  bearer,  “  I 
will  come.” 

When  the  evening  arrived,  our  hero  again  procured 
leave  of  absence  until  the  following  morning,  and 
he  again  hastened  to  the  house  of  infamy. 

When  he  entered,  Milwood,  with  feigned  regret 
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threw  herself  into  Ms  arms,  and  entreated  him  to 
forgive  the  impetuosity  of  her  conduct,  so  inconsistent 
with  her  atfection  for  one  whom  she  prized  so  highly; 
to  which  the  credulous  youth  listened.  Before  Barn¬ 
well  left  his  mistress  on  the  following  morning,  she 
had  intimated  to  him  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
tfresh  supply  of  money,  as  her  funds  were  again 
un early  exhausted;  the  enamoured  youth  promised  to 
[comply,  and  vowed  that  nothing  should  induce  him 
to  cause  her  future  unhappiness.  This  declaration 
was  received  by  Milwood  with  a  great  shew  of  gra¬ 
titude,  and  she  entreated  him  to  come  every  evening. 


if  he  only  remained  with  her  a  single  hour ;  he 
assented,  and  took  his  leave.  $ 

Weeks  thus  crept  on,  and  as  Barnwell’s  affection 
for  his  seducer  was  ever  on  the  increase,  his  love  for 
Maria  naturally  declined.  Still,  however,  to  save 
(appearances,  he  continued  to  pay  her  his  customary 
^attentions ;  but  they  were  not  the  effusions  of  sincere 
dove,  and  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  affection  did  not 
ifail  to  observe  the  constraint  which  marked  his  con¬ 
duct.  Many  were  the  unhappy  hours  which  the 
discovery  cost  Maria. 

But  notwithstanding  our  youth  appeared  still 
[attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  business,  his  visits  to 
his  wicked  mistress  were  observed  with  the  most 
rigid  punctuality.  She  never  failed  to  drain  him 
closely,  whenever  she  found  he  had  received  any 
money  ;  and  oftentimes  was  he  compelled  to  draw 
upon  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  in  order  to  support 
her  extravagance,  and  gratify  her  rapacity.  The 
time,  however,  was  now  at  hand,  when  Milwood 
began  to  extend  her  views,  and  to  discover  still 
deeper  designs  upon  her  ill-fated  victim.  She  com¬ 
plained  at  first  with  an  appearanc  of  tenderness, 
which  gradually  gave  way  to  a  more  reproving  manner 
of  the  supplies  which  he  had  brought  her. 

In  vain  did  the  unhappy  Barnwell  urge,  that  he 
had  already  drawn  from  his  generous  uncle,  until  he 
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was  ashamed  to  solicit  any  further  contributions 
towards  his  extravagance  ;  that  he  had  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  wages  that  were  due,  but  that  he  was 
even  in  arrears  with  his  master.  Every  thing  was 
urged  in  vain;  and  when  driven  to  desperation  by 
her  continued  reproaches,  he  exclaimed,  “  What 
would  you  have  me  do?”  Milwood,  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer,  replied,  “  Do  you  ask  such  a  question,  who 
have  continually  your  employer’s  money  vested  in 
your  hands  ?” 

Never,  until  this  moment,  had  the  idea  of  robbing 
his  master  been  suggested  to  him,  and  the  sensation 
which  followed  it  was  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
Distressed  beyond  measure,  his  spirits  sunk,  and 
more  than  once  a  full  resolution  was  formed,  rather 
to  quit  his  mistress  for  ever,  than  to  support  her  by 
dishonest  means ;  but,  alas !  its  influence  was  tran¬ 
sient. 

The  evening  approached  rapidly — the  hour  drew 
nigh,  at  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  to 
Milwood  the  spoils  of  his  integrity.  Thrice  he 
opened  his  desk,  and  as  often  did  he  close  it  again, 
unable  to  summon  courage  enough  to  commit  the  act 
he  meditated.  At  this  instant  he  glanced  at  the 
clock — a  quarter  to  seven,  and  seven  was  the  hour 
appointed;  a  shivering  seized  him,  and  a  tremor 
crept  over  him,  as  he  seized  the  lid  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  cast  his  eyes  fearfully  and  cautiously 
round  him;  no  person  was  present,  he  hesitated, 
stretched  out  his  hand,  as  he  drew  from  the  drawer 
a  bank-note  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  lid  fell  from 
his  hands ;  and,  with  a  faint  sigh,  the  unhappy  youth 
hurried  the  plunder  into  his  pocket,  sunk  back  into 
his  seat,  and  for  a  moment  lost  all  recollection. 

Hurrying  out  of  the  house,  Barnwell  hastened  in 
a  state  of  madness  to  Milwood ’s  lodgings.  No 
sooner  had  he  entered  her  apartment,  than,  with  bitter 
sighs,  he  threw  the  note  before  her;  which  his  mis¬ 
tress  no  sooner  saw,  than  she  grasped  it  in  her  hand, 
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and  assuming  the  most  bewitching  tenderness,  she 
exclaimed,  “  My  dearest  Barnwell,  why  this  agonizing 
emotion?  has  any  thing  occurred  to  distress  you, 
which  the  unalterable  love  of  your  Milwood  may 
not  alleviate  ?  Deceived  by  this  appearance  of  un¬ 
common  affection,  Barnwell  poured  forth  in  her  ear 
the  tale  of  his  feelings  and  his  sufferings,  on  account 
of  the  unpardonable  step  he  had  taken.  When  he 
had  ended,  he  threw  himself  into  Milwood’s  arms, 
t  and  gave  way  to  the  bitterness  of  his  grief. 

On  meeting  his  master  the  following  morning,  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  vice  hid  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  sought,  by  fixing  his  attention  upon 
business,  to  lose  for  awhile  the  sense  of  what  he  had 
done. 

Every  succeeding  day  assisted  to  tranquillize  the 
mind  of  the  vicious  youth,  and  to  render  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  crime  less  irksome ;  and,  through  the 
liberality  of  his  uncle,  he  was  fortunately  enabled 
to  repay  the  money  he  had  taken,  before  it  was 
necessary  to  make  up  his  accounts  for  his  employer’s 
inspection. 

Christmas  arrived,  and  the  liberality  of  his  uncle 
and  master  enabled  Barnwell  to  make  some  hand¬ 
some  presents  to  his  mistress,  and  these  served  to 
render  her  more  loving  and  attentive  than  ever. 

Soon  after  this,  Milwood  proposed  to  give  up  the 
lodgings,  and  make  her  own  house  the  scene  of  their 
future  interchanges  of  affection,  as,  she  said,  much 
expense  would  be  thus  saved.  She  then  continued 
to  urge  him  for  more  money,  which  the  infatuated 
youth  complied  with ;  but  at  length,  having  received 
a  considerable  sum,  which  he  should  not  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  for  some  time,  he  took  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  flew  with  it  to  the  lodgings  of  Milwood. 

Our  hero  had  now  become  politic  in  his  guilty 
i  conduct,  and  he  managed  so  well  in  his  concealment, 
I  as  effectually  to  impose  on  his  master,  who,  still 
i  retained  his  original  opinion  of  worth  and  integrity. 
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Trueman,  indeed,  who  had  been,  from  their  first  in¬ 
troduction,  the  tried  and  sworn  friend  of  George, 
observed  a  change  in  him,  which  escaped  the  notice 
of  those,  who  were  contented  with  a  more  superficial 
view  of  his  conduct. 

A  month  only  had  sufficed  for  Milwood  to  spend 
the  money  which  our  hero  had  secreted  from  his 
master’s  service,  and  another  demand  was  made 
upon  his  liberality.  At  first  he  resisted  the  evident 
extortion  of  his  mistress  ;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to 
contend,  and  being  required  in  the  customary  manner 
either  to  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  money  at  his  next 
visit,  or  to  come  to  her  house  no  more,  the  poor  victim 
returned  home,  fully  prepared  to  lay  his  master’s 
property  again  under  contribution.  He  thought  little 
nowT  about  replacing  what  he  should  take  away, 
since,  as  the  debt  accumulated,  he  became  more 
desperate,  and  careless  of  the  result. 

From  this  moment  the  artful  woman  assumed  a 
degree  of  despotic  rule  over  her  unresisting  victim, 
which  she  had  never  before  attempted ;  since,  as  she 
justly  calculated,  his  mind  being  completely  vitiated, 
he  was  willing  to  become  her  instrument  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  designs,  however  remote  from  honour 
or  rectitude.  Her  demands  upon  his  purse  now  be¬ 
came  unremitted,  and  his  presence  was  received 
with  either  smiles  or  frowns,  in  proportion  as  he 
came  loaded  with  golden  offerings  to  the  deity  who 
presided  in  this  unhallowed  temple.  His  salary, 
and  the  supplies  of  his  uncle,  were  greatly  incom¬ 
petent  to  the  expenses  w  hich  Barnwell  thus  plunged 
into  continually ;  and  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  his  master’s  property. 

But  it  was  not  possible  for  this  course  to  continue 
long  unnoticed;  his  daring  and  increasing  calls  being 
so  unqualified  and  frequent,  and  the  day  of  reckoning 
rapidly  approaching.  As  this  dreadful  period  drew 
near,  the  terrors  of  Barnwell  began  to  revive ;  and 
the  more  he  thought  of  the  impossibility  of  meeting 
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the  deficiences  his  crimes  had  occasioned,  the  more 
his  apprehensions  gained  ground  ;  but  when  he  im¬ 
parted  his  fears  to  Milwood,  she  laughed  at  his 
pusillanimity;  and  her  embraces  and  the  intoxication 
of  guilty  pleasure,  proved  effectual  in  drowning  for 
a  time  the  sober  voice  of  reason ;  and  a  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  grief  was1  eagerly  resorted  to,  in  the 
absence  of  every  consolation  of  a  more  cheering  and 
permanent  nature. 

From  this  moment,  Barnwell  resolved  to  absent 
himself  from  his  duty ;  but,  previous  to  this  step,  he 
resolved  to  make  free  with  the  remainder  of  the 
property  entrusted  to  him,  which  amounted  to  above 
three  hundred  pounds. 

But  the  idea  of  deserting  Maria  (although  not  so 
painful  as  it  would  have  been  some  time  since,)  was 
not  entertained  without  some  uneasiness:  since  he 
had  continually  poured  in  her  ears  vows  of  fidelity 
and  love,  even  at  the  moment  when  his  heart  was 
paying  homage  to  the  abandoned  Milwood ;  and  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought,  that  he 
must  soon  be  looked  upon  with  horror  and  detestation, 
by  a  family  which  had  been  used  to  love  and  confide 
in  him.  Barnwell  being  resolved  to  leave  his  home, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Maria  : — 

Maria, — I  know  my  absence  will  surprise  my  honoured 
master  and  yourself ;  and  the  more,  when  you  shall  under¬ 
stand  that  the  reason  of  my  withdrawing  is,  my  having 
embezzled  part  of  the  cash  entrusted  to  my  care.  Aft^r 
this  it  is  needless  to  inform  you  I  shall  return  no  more. 
Though  this  might  have  been  known  by  examining  my  ac¬ 
counts,  yet  to  prevent  that  unnecessary  trouble,  and  to  cut 
i  off  all  fruitless  expectations  of  my  return,  I  have  left  this 
from  the  lost  J0  George  Barnwell.” 

The  sight  of  the  other  clerks  making  up  their  ac¬ 
counts  with  unclouded  brows,  was  agonizing  in  the 

[extreme  to  the  unfortunate  youth ;  and  the  evening 
had  scarcely  closed  in,  when  rifling  the  desk  of  its 
contents,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  stayed  not 
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till  he  had  reached  the  house  of  his  mistress.  Throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  a  seat,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  he 
exclaimed,  “  It  is  over !  I  have  given  the  finishing 
stroke  to  my  crimes,  and  deserted  my  good  old 
master  !”  , 

Mil  wood,  on  hearing  this,  eagerly  enquired  if  he 
had  secured  any  property ;  and,  as  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  threw  his  ill-gotton  spoils  into 
her  lap,  she  almost  devoured  him  with  kisses,  called 
him  her  saviour  and  her  love,  and  told  him  her  arms 
should  shelter  him  from  every  ill.  At  this  unlucky 
moment,  Barnwell  mentioned  that  his  uncle  had 
called  upon  him,  as  he  left  his  banker’s,  to  enquire 
after  him,  when  the  vile  woman,  with  her  artful 
questions,  drew  from  him  an  account  that  the  worthy 
old  gentleman  had  drawn  a  considerable  sum  from 
his  banker’s  hands,  with  an  intention  to  go  on  the 
following  day  to  a  distant  ffiir. 

No  sooner  had  Milwood  obtained  these  particulars, 
than  she  began  to  toy  with  him  with  redoubled 
affection,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
having  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  temporary  mad¬ 
ness,  by  liquors,  she  ventured  to  hint  at  a  method 
which,  if  adopted,  she  said,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  considerable  booty.  The  unfortunate  youth  eagerly 
enquired  the  method,  when  Milw^ood  proposed  that 
he  should  lay  in  w  ait  for  his  uncle,  and  murder  him, 
so  as  to  gain  the  treasure  which  he  possessed. 

“  Gracious  God!”  exclaimed  Barnwell,  “what! 
add  murder  to  robbery !  Am  I  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
thought  capable  of  such  a  crime  ?  I  have  already 
forfeited  all  which  ought  to  make  life  dear — my  honour 
and  integrity;  but  yet  there  is  a  charm.  Oh!  my 
Milwood,  will  nothing  less  satisfy  thee  than  the 
blood  of  my  revered  uncle  ?  If  it  will  not,  say  but 
the  word,  and  by  heaven  he  dies,  if  it  will  but  gain 
a  smile  from  thee  !” 

Milwood  overwhelmed  him  with  caresses,  and 
praised  the  generous  affection  which  animated  his 
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:  bosom.  She  continued  to  strengthen  his  mind  with 
ail  the  arguments  which  she  could  suggest;  and, 
before  bed-time,  it  was  resolved  that  Barnwell  should 
sally  forth  to  accomplish  the  diabolical  purpose. 

The  next  day  Milwood  gradually  revived  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  intended  murder.  The  resolution  of  the 
I  youth  seemed  to  be  wound  up  to  a  desperate  pitch, 
and  he  frequently  exclaimed,  “  Yes,  yes,  give  me  a 
weapon  that  cannot  err.”  About  eight  o’clock  the 
wretched  victim  arose  ;  his  ghastly  appearance,  his 
y  beamless  eyes,  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  monotonous 
tone  of  voice,  struck  an  inexpressible  terror  into  her 
guilty  soul,  and,  by  all  the  endearments  of  artful 
love  she  strove  to  recall  him  to  his  wonted  cheerful¬ 
ness.  But,  alas  !  peace  was  flown  for  ever  from  his 
mind,  and  the  impervious  and  immoveable  gloom  of 
despair  had  there  fixed  its  habitation.  He  struck 
his  clenched  hands  with  uncommon  violence  against 
his  temples,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  with  bitter  agony. 
6<  Am  I  not  a  wretch,  indeed !”  he  at  length  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  not  only  to  rob  my  master,  who  placed 
unbounded  confidence  in  me,  but  I  must  also  murder 
my  beloved  uncle  !  Oh  !  Milwood,  revoke  the  cruel 
sentence  you  have  passed;  bid  me  not  add  murder 
to  my  long  list  of  irrevocable  crimes,  and  I  w  ill  wor¬ 
ship  you  for  ever !” 

“  Away  with  this  hypocritical  whine,  Barnwell,” 
exclaimed  Milwood;  “  have  you  so  soon  determined 
to  break  your  resolutions  of  last  night  ?  Come, 
come,  there  is  too  much  time  lost  already  ;  the  sun¬ 
beams  have  risen  above  the  window,  and  you  have 
told  me  old  Barnwell  is  an  early  man.  Here  is 
brandy — drink  deep  l — again,  and  yet  again !” 

Hurrying  out  of  the  house  with  the  utmost  trepi¬ 
dation,  the  unfortunate  young  man  slunk  through  the 
streets,  afraid  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  lest 
they  might  encounter  some  person  who  should  claim 
acquaintance  with  him.  After  walking  for  about  an 
hour,  he  espied  a  person  walking  across  a  field  to- 
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wards  him,  whom  by  his  gait,  he  immediately  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  his  uncle.  At  the  first  sight  a  secret 
horror  chilled  his  blood;  but  the  recollection  of 
Milwood’s  words,  aided  by  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
the  brandy  which  Milwood  had  plied  him  with,  soon 
expelled  the  unwelcome  sensation. 

At  length  his  unsuspecting  benefactor  entered  near 
a  chimp  of  trees,  and  he  resolved  to  intercept  him. 
With  this  intention  he  increased  his  speed,  keeping 
considerably  to  his  right,  till  he  was  at  a  litle  distance 
before  him ;  and  when  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree, 
he  levelled  the  fatal  weapon,  and  drawing  the  trigger, 
the  best  of  men  fell,  weltering  in  his  blood.  No 
sooner  did  he  behold  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  crime, 
than  he  sunk,  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  his 
feelings.  The  shock,  however,  was  temporary,  and 
he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  escape  before 
any  person  appeared  in  sight.  After  having  rested 
himself  a  little  while,  he  called  a  coach,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  with  Milwood. 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure  on  the  dreadful 
errand,  Milwood  had  been  in  a  continual  state  of 
trepidation,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  agitated 
manner,  and  frenzied  appearance  of  her  victim,  at 
his  outset,  had  raised  terrible  apprehensions  in  her 
bosom,  lest  by  incautiousness  and  alarm,  he  might 
lead  to  suspicion;  and  she  had  no  doubt,  that  if 
once  interrogated  closely  as  to  the  cause  of  the  murder, 
he  would  confess  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
and  probably  implicate  her  as  being  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder.  Such  reflections  were  ill  calculated  to 
make  her  easy ;  added  to  which,  the  long  absence  of 
the  youth  increased  her  fears  ;  he  had  departed  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  she  fully  expected  him  back  by 
twelve  :  it  was  now  past  four,  and  the  day  began  to 
wane;  but,  when  Barnwell  opened  the  door,  and 
with  the  air  and  wildness  of  insanity  fell  senseless 
into  a  chair,  she  hastily  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
bolting  it,  exclaimed,  “  Tell  me,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
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are  you  pursued;  or,  have  you  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  suspicion  ?” 

“  I  have  escaped  !”  exclaimed  Barnwell,  “  from 
every  thing  but  my  own  conscience,  and  that  will 
pursue  me  every  where ;”  and  throwing  the  bag  of 
money,  his  ill-gotten  booty,  upon  the  table,  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor.  Mil- 
wood  summoned  her  servant,  and  by  their  united 
efforts  he  was  restored  to  his  reason  ;  and  while  his 
mistress  was  counting  over  the  dear-bought  plunder, 
<  convulsive  sobs  rent  the  agonized  frame  of  the 
murderer. 

Milwood  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice  and 
upbraided  him  for  his  villany  in  murdering  his  uncle; 
to  rob  him  of  life,  nature’s  first,  last,  dear  prerogative ; 
telling  him  she  would  not  hazard  her  life  by  screening 
him.  At  this  dreadful  treatment  Barnwell  became 
almost  frantic.  “  Oh,  Milwood!”  said  he,  “  this 
from  you  ?  If  you  hate  me,  if  you  wish  me  dead, 
then  are  you  happy;  for,  oh!  ’tis  sure  my  grief  will 
quickly  end  me.”  Milwood  exclaimed,  In  this 
madness  you  will  discover  all,  and  involve  me  in 
your  ruin.  We  are  on  a  precipice,  from  whence  there’s 
i  no  retreat  for  both.”  She  then  paused  awhile,  and 
i  meditating,  “  Then,  to  preserve  myself,  said  she, 
“  I  must  hand  him  over  to  justice.  ’Tis  dreadful ; 
but  reflection  comes  too  late,  when  danger’s  pressing, 
and  then  there’s  no  room  for  choice,  so  it  must  be 
done and  ringing  a  bell, calls  in  a  servant.  “  Fetch 
me  an  officer,”  she  exclaimed,  “  and  seize  this  villain : 
he  has  confessed  himself  a  murderer.  Should  I  let 
him  escape,  I  might  justly  be  thought  as  bad  as  he.” 
The  servant  having  left  the  room,  “  Oh,  Milwood  !’J 
said  the  broken-hearted  Barnwell,  “  sure  you  do  not, 
you  cannot,  mean  it.  Stop  the  messenger ;  upon 
my  knees  I  beg  you’d  call  him  back.  ’Tis  fit  I  die, 
indeed,  but  not  by  you.  I  will  this  instant  throw 
myself  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  indeed  I  will,  for 
death  is  all  I  wish.  But  thy  ingratitude  so  tears  my 
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wounded  soul,  His  worse  ten  thousand  times  than 
death,  with  torture  !”  “  I  care  not  what  you  call  it,” 
said  Milwood :  “  I  am  willing  to  live,  and  live  se¬ 
cure,  which  nothing  but  your  death  can  warrant.” 
At  this  moment  the  servant  had  returned  with  two 
officers,  and  having  entered  the  room,  “  Here,  Sir,” 
said  she  to  one  of  the  officers,  “  take  this  youth  into 
your  custody  ;  I  accuse  him  of  murder,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  make  good  my  charge whereupon  poor  Barn¬ 
well  was  seized,  and  hurried  off  to  prison.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  master  had  become  acquainted,  by 
Milwood's  female  servant,  of  the  whole  of  her  mis¬ 
tress's  diabolical  proceedings.  Barnwell's  master 
instantly  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  the  monster  Mil- 
wood,  and  upbraided  her  for  the  villany  of  her  beha¬ 
viour.  Milwood  tried  to  extenuate  her  guilt.  “  Well 
may  I,”  says  she,  addressing  herself  to  Barnwell's 
master,  “  curse  your  barbarous  sex,  who  robbed  me 
of  reputation  ere  I  knew  its  worth ;  then  left  me,  too 
late,  to  count  its  value  by  its  loss.  Another,  and 
another  spoiler  came,  and  all  my  gain  was  poverty 
and  reproach.  My  soul  disdained,  and  yet  disdains, 
dependence  and  contempt.  Riches,  no  matter  by 
what  means  obtained,  I  saw  secured  the  worst  of 
men  from  both ;  I  found  it  therefore  necessary  to  be 
rich,  and  to  that  end  I  summoned  all  my  arts.  You 
call  'em  wicked ;  be  it  so ;  they  were  such  as  my 
conversation  with  your  sex  had  furnished  me 
withal.  Men  of  all  degrees  and  all  professions  X 
have  known,  yet  found  no  difference,  but  in  their 
several  capacities ;  all  were  alike  wicked  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  What  are  your  laws,  of 
which  you  make  your  boast,  but  the  fool’s  wisdom, 
and  the  coward’s  valour,  the  instrument  and  screen 
of  all  your  villanies  ?  By  them  you  punish  in  others 
what  you  act  yourselves,  or  would  have  acted,  had 
you  been  in  their  circumstances.  The  judge  who 
condemns  the  poor  man  for  being  a  thi^f,  had  been 
a  thief  himself,  had  he  been  poor. 
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Barnwell’s  master,  indignant  at  the  cold-blooded 
recital  of  Milwood’s  villanies,  instantly  gave  her 
over  to  the  power  of  the  police,  and  hastened  to  the 
ill-fated  Barnwell. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Barnwell 
was  put  to  the  bar,  to  take  his  trial  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  his  uncle.  The  evidence  brought  against 
him  was  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  even  a  doubt  in 
his  favour ;  and  after  a  most  affecting  and  impressive 
address  from  the  Judge  the  Jury  returned  their  verdict 
of  “  Wilful  murder!” 

No  sooner  was  the  dreadful  sentence  pronounced, 
than  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
ill-fated  prisoner,  and  one  of  the  most  crowded 
courts  ever  witnessed  sympathized  in  his  fate  ;  and 
a  universal  sensation  of  mingled  pity  and  sorrow 
prevailed  throughout  the  hall. 

From  this  moment  Barnwell’s  attention  was  ab¬ 
stracted  from  earthly  things,  except  when  his  old 
employer,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  came  to  pay 
him  a  last  sad  visit,  the  sorrows  of  which  interview 
were  beyond  description.  The  worthy  old  man,  dis¬ 
played  a  father’s  feelings,  wishing  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  his  situation  before  the  fatal  murder 
took  place,  that  he  might  have  healed  the  wounds 
he  had  inflicted  on  himself.  When  the  moment  of 
separation  arrived,  their  mutual  agitation  was  such, 
as  to  render  fore®  necessary  to  divide  them ;  and  the 
door,  which  closed  upon  the  venerable  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land,  shut  out  from  Barnwell’s  viewr  for  ever,  all 
which  remained  to  him  of  interest  in  this  world. 

But  if  the  old  gentleman  felt  so  much  at  the 
dreadful  situation  of  his  young  friend,  what  were  the 
feelings  of  Maria,  who  accompanied  her  father;  she, 
whom  that  parent  had  taught  to  look  to  Barnwell  as 
her  future  husband.  When  the  door  opened,  and 
she  beheld  the  unhappy  youth,  with  his  arms  folded, 
in  conversation  with  the  clergyman  of  the  prison, 
she  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  fell  senseless  on 
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the  floor;  she  from  this  period  gradually  pinedaway, 
and  shortly  after  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  evening  now  closed  in,  and  all  was  night  to 
Barnwell ;  the  waning  hours  denoted  the  rapid  ap¬ 
proach  of  that  awful  period  when  he  must  resign  his 
earthly  being,  which  induced  him  to  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  devotion.  Stretched  on  his  bed 
of  straw,  he  found  in  a  transient  slumber,  a  slight 
forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  alleviation  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  sorrows.  After  reposing  about  two  hours,  he 
arose,  dressed  himself  with  peculiar  care,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  through  that  awful  ceremony,  to  which 
he  was  compelled  to  submit.  Mounting  the  cart 
which  waited  to  receive  him,  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution,  reading  and  prayir%, 
as  he  passed  through  the  immense  crowds  who  lined 
the  streets  and  roads. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  George  Barnwell  wras  hung  in 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  Charing-cross,  the  corner  of  Hem- 
ming’s-row.  Formerly,  they  used  to  execute  crimi¬ 
nals  near  London- wall ;  the  next  place,  was  the 
above  St.  Martin’s-lane,  at  that  period  the  great 
western  road ;  next  at  Tyburn ;  and  now  the  Old 
Bailey. 


THE  END. 
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